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A (Question.— It has always been a surprise to me that so much deference was 
paid by Old Testament critics to the Massorah. Was there such clear evidence in 
the Massoretic period of the ancient reading, that the Massorites could unfail- 
ingly apply a correct marking ? Could their Aramaic supply the antique Hebrew 
with precision ? Or was the Synagogue reading so connected through the ages as 
to be a perfectly safe guide ? I shall probably show my own ignorance by asking 
these questions. But I have so often wished to alter the vowel points and the 
accents as I read, that my foolish questions must be laid at the door of my rebel- 
lious spirit. 

I never read that glorious Old Testament evangel in Isaiah, 53d chapter, 
without wishing to unite the 9th and 10th verses " Because he had done no vio- 
lence neither was any deceit in his mouth, yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him," 
but his imperial majesty Silluk cries out "None of that!" The Waw at the 
beginning of the 10th verse certainly contrasts the action described afterward 
with the innocence expressed just before, and the two thoughts should run close 
together, as close as a " yet " could bring them. 

For a like reason I am compelled to read 1 Sam. iv., 1 (first clause) as it is in 
our English Bibles, when it surely belongs to the preceding chapter— " the Lord 
revealed himself to Samuel in Shiloh by the Word of the Lord, and the word of 
Samuel came to all Israel." It is a connected statement of Samuel's establish- 
ment as a prophet. The other way of reading makes God through Samuel to 
order the disastrous early battles of Ebenezer, whereas those battles were speci- 
mens of Israel's presumption. The third battle of Ebenezer, twenty years later 
(vii., 10, 11), was ordered by the Lord and was the overthrow of the Philistine 
domination. 

Again in Isaiah lxiv., 2, the words " behold, thou art wroth" certainly 
begin a new course of thought, but I suppose Mahpakh with hen atta forbids 
such a division. 

I could go on interminably with such questions, but they all depend on the 
one question, ' ; How far are we to bow down before the Massorah V*' 

When I find the LXX. evidently read many passages very differently from 
the Massorah, why am I to believe the Massorah. and reject the Alexandrian 
authorities ? 

If some of the Hebrew scholars who w-rite for the Old Testament Student 
will give light on this subject, there will be many a private in the ranks who will 
thank them. Howard Crosby, 

New York. 



Genesis V., 29. — "And he called his name Noah, saying: This same shall 
comfort us concerning our work and toil of our hands, because of the ground 
which the Lord hath cursed." 

The question is: What, if any, Messianic significance lies in this verse V 
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It is worthy of note that according to the view which finds an Elohistic and 
a Jehovistic writer in the Pentateuch, this statement is from the pen of the 
Jehovist, as well as (1) the chapter which contains the protevangelium (Gen. 
in., 15), (2) the words of Noah (ix., 26, 27), (3) the blessing pronounced on Abra- 
ham (xii., 2, 3); (4) the blessing of Isaac (xxvn., 27-29), (5) the blessing of 
Jacob (xi,tx.). The characteristics which mark this passage as Jehovistic are, it 
would seem, (1) the use in it of the word "Jehovah ; " (2) the play upon the words 
" Noah " and " shall comfort " (in the Hebrew Noah and Menahem, corning from 
the roots nuuh and naham: (3) the etymological explanation of the name ; (4) the 
prophetic character of the verse; (5) the reference to "cursing" which it con- 
tains; (6) the abruptness of its appearance in the midst of a chapter of so pro- 
nounced an Elohistic character, for all those chapters which contain genealogical 
tables are assigned, by this view, to the Elohist. If now there was a Jehovistic 
writer, to this writer there must be assigned all those passages in Genesis which 
are commonly termed Messianic,— although the term Messianic, as thus used, 
is to be understood in a very broad sense ; and if this verse, confessedly an inter- 
ruption of the genealogical account, is also Jehovistic, the fact, granting it to be 
such, is a significant one. Bight here is introduced a most difficult question 
of Ilermeneutics : This verse, on the supposition that these words were really the 
words of Lamech, handed down by tradition and incorporated by Moses, 1450 
years 13. C, in his narrative as given in the Pentateuch, may be interpreted as 
having a certain meaning. But if it is conclusively shown that this tradition 
did not take on a written form until the time of a so-called Jehovist, living cen- 
turies later, or, if still further, it is to be inferred that the idea is really a late one, 
and the words, after all, the thought of the Jehovist living in the seventh or 
eighth century 13. C, placed in the mouth of Lamech, how shall we proceed to 
interpret the verse, in view of that hermeneutical principle which requires a 
passage to be interpreted according to its historical connection ? But this ques- 
tion cannot here be discussed. 

Lamech, as he is represented by the writer — and this representation we 
must accept as correct, is evidently aware of the curse pronounced upon the 
ground. He has experienced the results of that curse. Although he is the 
ninth from Adam, if the genealogical line of descent is to be accepted, he is 
ignorant neither of the fact of the curse, of its author, nor of the bitter con- 
sequences flowing from it. If this is true, he must likewise have been cogni- 
zant of the words of God to the serpent (in., 15); and he must have believed that, 
at some time, there would come relief from all the labor and sorrow growing out 
of the curse. He knows that this condition of grief and wretchedness did not 
always exist , and based on this knowledge there was the hope that it would not 
always continue. For centuries the world had been growing more and more 
wicked. The pious father, with prophetic inspiration, sees that the time is at 
hand when deliverance shall come. The words are the expression of a hope, the 
utterance of a prophecy : " Through this child, we shall have relief from toil 
and sorrow." God had already announced (in., 15) : Mankind shall struggle with 
sin, but shall in the end be victorious. Lamech says : In this struggle we may 
expect relief through Noah; and as Delitzsch has remarked, " this hope was ful- 
filled in Noah, not indeed, finally, but in a glorious manner, for the covenant after 
the flood was a comfort, whose blessing is destined to extend from then until the 
end of time." What particular form this relief, as Lamech thought of it, was to 
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assume, is not indicated. To suppose that he referred to the use of the plough, or 
of the arts and implements of husbandry, or of animal food, may not be wrong, 
and yet such views are unfounded. "We only know (1) that he realized the condi- 
tion of affairs, (2) that he knew the cause, (3) that he looked for deliverance, (4) 
that he believed this deliverance would come through Noah. 

This verse is to be connected closely with the second step in the line of the 
development of Messianic prophecy. To the first pair God had given a prom- 
ise which was taking centuries to fulfill. The final victory of the woman's seed 
had been announced. Nor was this announcement ever forgotten. Generations 
had passed, mankind had multiplied. So far as the record informs us those original 
words, broad, indefinite, and capable of almost any interpretation, had not been 
limited or defined. At this time, however, the announcement is made that 
through Noah, of all the men then living, help may be expected. A little later 
Noah himself makes known the third step, that through Shem's descendants the 
other families shall derive comfort. Then Abram is chosen ; then Isaac ; then 
Jacob rather than Esau ; then Judah from among the twelve. 

Is there any reference to the personal Messiah in this verse ? None what- 
ever ; nor is there any direct reference to such a one in the Pentateuch. This 
verse is Messianic, not only in the sense that the entire Old Testament is Messi- 
anic ; but in the sense that it is one of a comparatively small number of passages 
(cf. those given above, with Deut. xviii., 18-19, and Num. xxiv., 16-19), all of 
which have to do with the idea of comfort, help, deliverance, redemption. God's 
plan of salvation had begun to show itself. Very dimly to be sure, but with none 
the less certainty. In the light of its later development and final realization, all 
seems to us clear. Aside from this light, all Pentateuchal notices of it are indefi- 
nite and faint. It is easy, on the one hand, to deny the existence of any traces 
of this wonderful plan at so early a period ; it is even more easy to read these 
verses and to clothe them with the fullness and detail revealed in the New Testa- 
ment. Either course is hurtful and prejudicial to correct views of the Bible. 
There is a middle ground, and those who occupy it neither add to nor take from 
the words of Scripture the meaning which they were intended to convey. 

W. R. Harper, 

Morgan Park, III. 



